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The paper, presented in four secticns, dravs a 
distinction between citizenship educaticn and values education. 
Section X defines the six sajcr gcals of citizenship education: the 
development of participatory skills and of intellectual sJcills; 
growth In knowledge of facts, concepts, and generalizations; personal 
developnent; developaent of dramatic values; and citizenship action 
both in and outside of school. Section XI describes fcur programs of 
values education which relate to citizenship goals: values analysis, 
values clarification, cognitive moral developnent , and the 
organizaticn of alternative educational prograss. Section III 
discusses the values progravs in relaticn to the citizenship goals. 
She author concludes that while each of the programs contribute to 
some of the goals, the most effective programs cf citizenship action 
are not part of the four major programs discussed. Ihe final section 
outlines the elements of a cospre tensive citizenship education 
prograa: it should extend over many years of schooling and well 
beyond the social studies courses; it laust change the hidden 
curriculufli as well as the overt curriculum; it aust include an 
intensive, long-term teacher preparation prograa; new curricular 
reaterials, particularly in social studies and English must be 
acquired; and the comprehensive program must be carefully evaluated. 
(Author/KC) 
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Foreword 
" • . 9 * 

In this paper Edwin Fenton, a- prominent figure in moral/ 
ethical/values educatioij, draws a distinction between citizen- 
ship education and values education. He outlines major goals 
of civic education, describes four programs of values educa- 
tion, explores the relationship between the two fields, com- 
ments on funding possibilities, and, finally, makes recommen- 
dations for organizing citizenship-education programs. In 
so doing. Dr. Fenton illuminate^ and redefines a broad terrain 
which has occasionally suffered from interchangeable termi- 
nology, problems of territoriality, and conceptual confusion. 
The paper thus lends clarity to a domain which is experiencing 
a resurgence of excitement and dedication. 

Dr. Fenton is director of the Carnegie-Mellon (University) 
Education Center. He received the Ph.D. degree in history 
from Harvard University. He has taught at Carnegie-Mellon 
University since 196U, where he has also held a variety of 
administrative posts. In addition. Dr. Fenton has served as 
a consultant to a number of agencies and foundations, both 
here and abroad. During 197U-75, through Danferth Foundation 
support, he spent a leave of aBsence at Harvard University to 
work with Lawrence Kohlberg's cognitive-developmental approach 
to moral education. Dr. Fenton has written numerous articles 
on teaching and curriculum development ; 'has author^, coau- 
thored, and edited several books; produced curricular materials 
and teaching films; and contributed to many conferences, sym- 
posia, and seminars. 

Dr. Fenton 's manuscript represents the second in a series 
of Occasional Papers emanating from a year-long project en- 
titled Planning for Moral/Citizenship Education (a term which 
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has since been more accurately defined as ethical-citizenship 
education [ECE]). The project^, carried out by Research lor 
Better Schools under contract with the National Institute ol 
Education (NIE), had as its primary objective to develop R, 
D, and D ECE recommendations for submission to NIE and the 
public. A series "of informational publications, of which 
this paper is one, is intended to feed into and promote an 
exchange of knowledge, ideas, and creativity among those en- 
gaged in ECE endeavors. » 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION TO VALUES EDUCATION 

Edwin Fenton i * 

\ 

Carnegife-Mellon Uni^versity ^ . . 

Three major national crises — the <:ivxl rights movement 
of the 1960s, the war in Vietnam,- and Watergate — have focused 
the attention of both educators and the wider public on citizen-^ 
ship education and values education. As a consequence, the 
meaning of these two terms has become confused, and the distinc- 
tion be.tween them blurred^. This paper defines ditizenship 
education by specifying six* sets of goals to which most civic 
educators would probably subscribe, describes four popular 
schools of values education, examines the relationships- between 
these two areas of American education, and jrakes recommendations 

about funding. * ■ 

*^ - 

Six Goals of Citizenship Education 
No consensus exists about the appropriate goals of citizen- 
ship education. In 1975 the Kettering Foun(iation and the Danforth 
Foundation jointy set up a National Task For^e on Citizenship 
Education. This Task Force" commissioned a number of papers by 
experts in the field. Each papei: stressed a somewhat different 
aspect of citizenship education, such as better understanding of 
the ♦function of law, thfe application of new knowledge from poli- 
tical science to educational"^ programs , the development of citizen-^ 
action programs in the schools, and the application of ideaa from 
developmental psychology to preparation for citizenship. Although 
the authors of these papers emphasized different courses or 
programs, ."Ihey struck similar chords. Perhaps most of them would 
be willing to accept the statements describing the six goals .for ' 
citizenship education which follow, although each would certainly 
state these goals in his or her own words .and arrange them in 



different orders of priority. The goals are the ddvelopiaent 
of participatory ski-lls; the development of intellectual skills 
growth in knowledge of facts » concepts, and generalizations; 
personal .develb|)ment; the development of democratic values; 
and citizenship acl^on both in and outside of school 



Participatory Skills ^ 

Participatory skills refer to the skills which aj person 
needs in order to function" effectively in a democratic plural- 
istic society s^^ch as ours. There are a large numbeif of such 
skills; the list which follows i« by no means exhau^iive. 
Among the most important' participatory skills are : \ 

• the ability to read at least at the minimal level 
required to gathei* political, soc;^ali and economic ' 
information from newspapers, taagazines, and ^^vem- 
ment documents 

• the ability to write at least at the minimal level 
required to communicate^ effectively in a civifi organi- 

- zation or to fill out forrk such as job appliqations 
or income tax statements 

• the ability to gather information by listening^ to 
/a Speaker in a meeting, hearing a discussion, 

listening^-tfo a radio or television broadcast 

• the ability to communicate orally by stating onlp*s 
opinion in a discussion or giving a short speec^i' 
about a subject " j"^ .. 

• the ability to contribute constructij^ely to 
meetings of civic or governmental orfeanizations 

• the ability to assume a position of |leadership 
ij\ a civic organization in sucli rolals as chair- 
person., secretary, or treasurer / 

• the ability to negotiate and work out compromises 



• the alDility to influence key decision-makers through 
personal intervention or by participating in- organi- 
zations whose functions includp influencing decision- 
makers 

• • • 

Each of these skills must be carefully taught. Hence 
they ought to become specific objectives of many school courses. 
Reading and writing ex^pted, however, most schools slight 
participatory skills. In addition, many citizen groups define; 
participatory skills too narrowly. How many people who favor 
a "return to basics" stress listening or speaking skills or 
•other basic politic-al skills, e.g., contributing constructively, 
to meetings, conducting meetings, or learning how to influence 
decision -makers? Redefining education partly in terms' of .the 
requirements for constructive citizenship may help to broaden 
our definition of basic education in a democratic society. 
Modest funding would make this redefinition possible. 
Intellectual nkiXls 

Intellectufi I sKilln are primarily problem-solving abili- 
ties, olten CrilJed analytical-inquiry skills by advocates of 
the new social studies pro'jects of the 1960s. Here is a state- 
ment of one such inquiry process. 

A MODE OF INQUIRY FOR PUBLIC-POLICY PROBLEMS 

1. Define the problem to be solved. This process 
includes understanding the problem thoroughly, 
deciding what goals should be reached, and 
recognizing the values ^mplied in the decision. 

2. State all possible ways to reach the goals. 

3. Gather information carefully, making sure that 

it is accurate and represents all points of view. 
U. Evaluate carefully the probable effects that 
each possible solution; might have, discarding 
^ those that, seem impractical or harmful in the 
process . 



5. In the light of Stepa 3 and «+, choose the poliby 
that. appears likely to achieve most of the pro- 

• . ^ |)osed goals. 

6. ■ Review the choice to seie whether the setting of 
• 'the problem has changed. and whether the goals . 

and values of the decisioj-makers have rema?.ned • 

the same. ' # 
These intellectual skills are essential for full participation 
in any ,civic organization or for seriou^ consideration of any 
p*roposed c-i^ic or governmental program. They are not easy to 
l^arn. , First, they require that a person be able to r*eason 
at what Piaget defines as full formal operational. thought — 
the ability to h"ypothesize , to see all possibilities in a 
situation, to relate evidence to inference, and so forth. 
According to one study, only about half of American adults 
reason at the full formal operational level. Second, these 
skills require a full Societal per.spective , i.e., they require 
that "one have' the ability to see a ^situation from tjxe point of 
view of all of the participants involved — oneself, a 
farmer in Kansas, a labor uni^Dn member in Birpiingham, a 
politician in Washington, and so forth. A large peocentage 
of high school students lack this full societal perspective. 
Third, they require a sophisticated .understanding of social 
science concepts, which many stude.n^ts also lack. 
Knowledge , ■ , ' .... • ' 

Knowledge refers to facts, concepts, and ' generalizations 
about the American political, economic, and social systems and 
how they work, A full list of such essential knowledge would 
fill a book; hence I will not attempt to specify knowledge 
outcomes in this short paper, although many of the papers com- 
missioned by the National Task- Force on Citizenship Education 
stressed this vital goal. Instead I shall emphasize agjae of th 

t 
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difficulties .involved in -^eaohing -useful ^Icfiowledge 'of our, 
political, economic, and social •sys.temsli 

Given time and effcJrt, most studenfs can memorize lists 
of facts -concepls , and generalizations. Many students ^t 
their present ctate of "cognitive development, howeverV ^cannot 
understand fully what they .havp committed to memory. For 
example, they can memorize key paragraphs • from the. - Declaration 
of "Independence or the Constitution . But these doctoents are ' 
base<[ on a sophisticated level^ o-f thought about civic fef fairs 
well beyond the", comprehension'' of all but a minority of high ,.,- 
school students. Hence, teaching knowledge in a sophist" icated- • 
sense implies a careful program of studies designed to facili- 
tate the development .of higher levels' of civic -understanding 
in the^ entire school population oVer many years of concentrated 
effort* The fourth sectiori of this "paper discusses this subject. 
Personal Developmen t ' ^ * 

Personal development reefers to the ^^rowth of sel f-knowledp,e , 
the development :of Lie 1 { -esteem , and the growth of a Gorise of 
personal identify anchoin^d firmly in family, ethnic or racial 
group, religious affiliation, community, nation, and common 
membership in the human' race. .This personal development is 
essential, for citizenship in American society . Persons mu»t 
know what they believe in prder to function with full effective- 
ness. They must have self-esteem in' order to ffeel that they 
are important , that others -should listen to* thfeir opinions, - 
and that they have .full* -rights' which, should be respected. 
And -all ^of us' must develop- personal identities in order to 

--"feel securely • anchored in our rapidly changing society , a 
society from wbfifch so many have become alienated. 

Most educational prog'rams in American schools neglect 
personal development. It does not fit neatly within any 

'discipline, such as mathematics, social studies, or English; 
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yet it must take place within traditional courses if it is. to 
atfect every student. Most educators neither understand why 
schools should devote time to personal development nor know 
how to foster self-knowledge, self-esteem, and personal identity 
in students. Without personal development, other aspe^cts of 
citizenship education may be ineffective. Of what utility are 
increased knowledge and intellectual skills if their possessors 

..lack the self-knowledge, the egb, and the commitment to act on 
their qwn bonvictions in constructive ways? 
The Development of Democratic Values 

Democratic values refer' to the principles upon which demo- 
cratic society is based: justice, the dignity and worth of 
the individual, equality, liberty commensurate with the equal 
liberty of all others, and the greatest good for the greatest 
number. This" particular list of principles has been derived 
from the research of Lawrence Kohlberg and his colleagues, 
discussed later -in this pdpe!?. It is compatible with the 

.principles in the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution , our two basic ci'vic documents , and with the 'writings 
and speeches of many 6f our greatest national leaders. 

These .principles are e'xceedingly difficult to teach so 

• that students trUjiy understand their original meaning and are 
able to use them in their daily lives . Many schools ask 
students to memorize principles such as these , and teachers 
often use these terms as if their students understood them. * 
But^'as the secti'on of this -paper- on cognitive moral develop- ' 
ment will explain, these principles define Stage 5 and Stage* 6 
thought on' the Kohlberg scale, and only a tiny minority of 
students^ leave high school, with a thought pattern higher than 
Stage 4. Hencfe, they are not able to understand these demo- 
cratic principles in their full''meaning. Only a carefully 

* 

devised 'course of study extending over many years ^ involving 



both the overt and the hidden curriculum, can bring these- 
principles within the grasp of substantial portions of our 
secondat'y school youth. What goal is more important for the 
future of democratic society? 
Citizenship Action 

Citizenship action refers to opportunities to practice 
responsibly citizenship either in schools or in the wider . 
community. On the whole, students study about democracy and 
citizenship,, but they get few opportunities to practice either 
one in meaningful ways. Most student governments have few^ 
real powers. Perceptive students look on student councils as 
instruments by which the administration gets its way and 
controls dissenters. In addition, the walls of tl^e school . 
cut students off from the real society in the towns and village 
where they live. They get little experience as part of their 
schooling with civic activities in the wider, out-of-school 
community. Without this experience, they cannot be expected 
to transfer the principles they learn in civics class to their 
daily lives* Learning how to negotiate from a textbook is a 
far different matter than conducting negotiations in real life 
in order to attain a vital civic goal. Studying leadership 
in the abstract differs substantially from learning to choose 
a rjeal-life leade-r. And learning Roberts ' Rules of Order is 
an insuf f ;^cient preparation for conducting the meetings of a 
labor union, a chamber of commerce, or a church vestry. 

The most direct way tOp get students involved in civic 
affairs is to offer them opportunities to participate in 
meaningful student government and tG become involved in actual 
civic organiations Substantial barriers^'lio^^ stand in ,th^ 
way of these developments. Many school administrators, teacher* 
and parents do not want to give student governments meaningful 
powers • Many civic organizations are not organized to absorb 



student ii^terns or to provide useful jobs for students. Yet 
ci^ic education cannot succeed fully until students learn to 
practice what their teachers preach. 

Four Pipgrams of Values Education 
Programs of values education have grown rapidly since the 
end of World War II, These programs are quite, diverse and 
differ somewhat in goals. Some, such as the Magic Circle,' 
stress students* feelings; others, such as values analysis 
and cognitive moral development, focus attention on ways to 
think about values issues; still others, values clarification 
for one, emphasize both— filing and -thinking. The educational 
techniques which these programs endorse also vary widely. For 
example, some recommend that teachers accept students* feelings 
and judgments, while others emphasize cognitive coriflict. They 
vary in the degree of change within a schopl system required 
for their adoption. Some ask only that educators include 
new topics in conventional courses to employ a different dis- 
cussion skill; others recommend that the entire educational 
process be reorganized. 'They also differ in the grade level 
for which they are intended. ; Some have utility only in 
elementary school; others can be used throughout precollegiate 
education; others apply' only to secondary schooling; a few 
have been used in both schools and college. - * • 

In one way or another, each of these programs of values 
education has implications for citizenship education. None of 
.them, of course, presents a full program of citizenship educa- 
tion, but each one touches upon or\e or more of the goals of 
citizenship education outlined in this paper. Four of these 
values programs have particular pertinence for citizenship 
because each relates to several citizenship goals. They are 
values analysis; values clarification; cognitive moral develop- 
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ment; and the organization of alternative educational pi-ograms, 
often with curricula which extend into the wider community out- 
side of the school building. The second: section of this paper 
discusses each of these four programs 'in values education. 
Values Analysis 

Values analysis refers to a number of programs of values 
education which have a common focus on the analysis of values 
in real-life situations. Most advocates of values analysis 
start with an incident presented as a dilemma: Should Susan 
B. Anthony stop working for feminism in order to devote her 
time and energy to the Union cause during the Civil War? 
They then suggest that the analysis should focus on this issue. 
Here are guidelines presented by one member of this approach: 

• Clarify what the values conflict is about. 

• Ask for facts. 

• Ask for alternatives. 

• Ask for consequences of each alternative. 

• ^sk for evidence to support the likelihood of 
each alternative occurring. 

• Ask for an evaluation of the desirability of 
likely consequences. 

• Ask for a judgment as to which alternative 
seems best, and why (Ubbelohde & Fraenkel, 1976, 
p. 202). 

Values analysis employs teacher-led discussions as its 
major pedagogical technique. Most values analysis takes place 
within traditional courses such as history or civics and does 
not require that separate courses be set up or that schools 
reorganize their administrative structure. Most of the class- 
room interaction is from teacher to student, although creative 
teachers find many ways to foster student-to-student inter- 
action. In any case, attention focuses on deciding what to 
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do — or which alternative to choose — rather than on the 
reasons for the choice, the major emphasis of cognitive moral 
development. 

Values analysis focuses on the development of intellectual 
skills. The guidelines outline'd above closely parallel the 
mode of inquiry for public-policy issues cited earlier except 
that the question for decision asks what persons should do 
instead of what policy they should adopt. Values analysis is 
also useful for attaining knowledge goals, learning some par- 
ticipatory skills, and developing democratic values. 

Critics of values analysis allege that it has the following 
four major shortcomings. First, its proponents assume that 
students are capable of full formal operational thought on 
the Pia^tian_ scale, although there is abundant evidence that 

this assumption is false. Second., values analysis ignores- 

research about the developmental stages of moral and civic 
thought which indicates that the responses of students to 
what a person should do in a situation will be determined 
largely by the stage of their thought no matter what other 
alternatives are presented at stages higher or lower than 
their own. Third, many students are bored by values analysis, 
partly because some of them cannot meet its intellectual demands 
and partly because it can be repetitious. Finally, litte 
research has been done to relate the effects of values analysis 
xn'the classroom to the thought patterns and activities of ^ 
students outside of school. 
Values Clarification 

Values clarification refers to the large variety of class- 
ropm techniques based on one or more steps in a seven-step 
process by which its advocates claim that persons arrive at 
values. These steps are choosing freely , choosing • from -among 
alternatives, choosing after thoughtful consideration of the 
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consequences of each alternative, prizing and cherishing, 
affirming, acting upon choices, and acting repeatedly. The 
major work in the field is Raths, Harmin, and Simon's (19 59) 
Valued and Teaching , a volume which has been supplemented by 
a large number of publications, many focusing on descriptions 
of classroom activities. Two-day workshops and books for 
teachers written in simple language have helped to disseminate 
values-clarification techniques until this system is probably 
the best-known program of values education in American schools. 

Values-clarification exercises employ a wide variety of 
techniques. Most of them involve full class discussions. 
Values clarifiers have published many volumes to indicate how 
their ideas can be employed in traditional courses as well as 
in special courses or units. The discussions actively involve 
students who work in groups of various sizes and compositions, 
often featuring student-to-student interaction". The wide - - 
variety of pedagogical arrangements developed by advocates of 
values clarification help to maintain student interest and pro- 
vide models for other values educators to adopt for different 
goals . 

Many values-clarification exercises focus on self-knowledge, 
helping students to identify what they believe and to think 
about these beliefs. Others focus on self-esteem, helping 
students to identify what 'is goo^i about themselves and to state 
what they like about their personalities, beliefs, pr^ behaviors . , 
Through .questions called clarifying responses, teachers who 
use values-clarification techniques can encourage students to 
think about' values choices. 

Critics of values clarification raise a number of issues, 
four of them particularly important. First, the. claim that 
values can be derived- only through a seven-step process does 
not accord with social science knowledge, since it implies 
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that people who live in traditional societies and accept the 
standards of the past without challenge have no values. Second i 
it implies that all values derived by this seven-step process 
are of equal worth and provides no way to resolve values con- 
flicts when two persons arrive at opposed values conclusions 
after going through the seven steps. Third, there is only, 
sparse research evidence to support the claims made by pro- 
ponents of values clarification. Finally, critics claim that 
values clarification is really a form of Rogerian client-centered 
therapy, and that values clarifiers ought to develop a rationale 
based on this conclusion rather^ than- on the seven-step process. 
Cognitive Moral Development 

Cognitive moral development refers to the research and 
interventions conducted by Kohlberg and his colleagues. They 
argue that there are six ways to think about moral or civic, 

issu€LS.3^_arranged in stages (Figure 1). Persons pass through 

these stages of thought, beginning at Stage 1, in invariant 
sequence, although their thought may be arrested at any stage. 
Individuals understand arguments at' their own stage of thought, 
at all stages beneath their own, and sometimes at one stage 

•■I 

above their own. Hence, typical high school students who 
think at Stages 2, 3, or 4 do not understand the Stage 5 
principles behind the -Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution . A number of educational experiments indicate 
that stage-development can be facilitated through tha discus- ^ 
sion of hypothetical or. real-life moral dilemmas. 

' ' Figure 1 ^ 

• Levels and Stages of Moral Development 

THE PRECONVENTIONAL LEVEL (Stages 1 and 2) 

At this level, persons consider the power of authority 
figures or the physical or hedonistic consequences of' actions, 
such as punishment, reward, or exchange of favors. 'This level 
has the following stages: . '* ' 

-.12 
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Figure 1 (cont*d) 

Stage 1: The Punishment and Obedience Orientation 

At this stage, the physical consequences of doing some- 
thing determine whether it is good or bad, without regard for 
its human meaning or valu^. Persons at Stage 1 think about 
avoiding punishment or earning r*ewards , and they defer to 
authority figures with power over them. " 
Stage 2: The Instrumental Relativist Orientation 

At Stage 2, right reasoning leads to action which satis- 
fies one's own needs and sometimes meets the needs of others. 
Stage 2 thought often involves elements of fairness, but always 
for pragmatic reasons rather than .from a sende of justice or 
loyalty. Reciprocity, a key element in Stage 2 thought, is a 
matter of "you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours." 

THE CONVENTIONAL LEVEL (Stages 3 and 4 ) 

Persons at this level value maintaining the expectations 
of their family, group, or nation for their own sake and rep^ard- 
less of immediate consequences. Persons at the corventionai 
level show loyalty to the social order and actively maintain, 
support, and justify it. This level has the following two 
stages : , 

Stage 3: The Interpersonal Sharing Orientation 

At this sta^e, persons equate good behavior with whatever 
pleases or helps others and with what others approve of. Stage 
3 persons often conform to stereotypical ideas ox how the major- 
ity of persons in their group behave. They of ten. judge behavior 
by in-tentions, and they earn approval by being "nice." 
Stage The Societal Maintenance Orientation 

Stage U thought orients toward authority, fixed rules, 
and the maintenance of the social order. Right behavior con- 

• 4 
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Figure 1 <[cont'd5 

sists of doing one*s duty, showing respect for authority, or 
maintaining the given social order for its own sake. 

THE PRINCIPLED LEVEL (Stages 5 and 6) 

At this level, persons reason according to moral prin- 
ciples which have validity apart from the authority of groups 
^ to which they belong. This level has the following two stages: 
Stage S; The Social Contract, Human Rights, and Welfare Orientation 

Persons at Stage 5 te|id to define"^ right action in terras 
of general individual rights and standards which have been 
examined critically and agreed upon by the society in a docu- 
ment such as the Declaration of Independence . Stage 5 persons 
stress the legal point of view, but they emphasize the possi-. 
bility of changing laws after rational consideration of the 
welfare of the society. Free agreement and contract bind per- 
sons together where no laws apply. • 
Stage 6: The Universal Ethical-Principle Orientation 

At Stage 6, persons define the right by the decl^on of 
their conscience guided by ethical principles ruch as respect 
for human personality, liberty cojppatible with the equal liberty 
of all others, justice, and equality. These principles appeal 
to logical comprehensiveness, universality, and consistency. 
Instead of being concrete rules, they are abstract ethical 
principles. 



Moral discussions take place in two forms. The more 
established technique presents students with a hypothetical 
moral dilemma which involves a conflict between two or more 
moral issues, -e.g. , the value of life and the necessity to 
obey the law or to respect authority. For example, one of 
Kohlberg's classic dileflimas. focuses on the issue of whether 
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a husband should steal a drug to save his dying wife if he ha9 
no other way to get the drug. Students discuss what the pro- 
tagonist in the dilemma should do, concentrating on the reason-- 
ing for supporting a particular stand.. These discussions take , 
place either in separate courses devoted to moral development 
or as part of social studies or literature courses, where the 
dilemmas can grow out of the subject matter. The other form 
of discussion focuses on real-life student dilemmas which are 
discussed as students decide issues which arise in self-governing 
units set up within a wider high school, • Students and staff 
draw up and enforce rliles to govern themselves. Moi^al discus- 
sions take place as the participants make rules and decide 
what to do about infractions (stealing, disrupting classes, 
cutting class, using drugs, and so forth). 

Moral discussions focus on moral reasoning in an attempt 
to facilitate stage-change. Until persons can think at the 
principled stages (Stages 5 and 5), they cannot fully under- 
stand the principles behind the nation's fundamental documents. 
Until they can think at Stage U, they cannot fully comprehend 
the societal-maintenance arguments on which a law-*and-order 
interpretation of the Constitution is based. The technique 
also has secondary objectives. Properly conducted, moral dis- 
cussions and participatory gdvernments attempt to enhance' self- 
esteem, teach knowledge of basic civic concepts such as justice 
or law, and encourage the development of democratic values 
attained at Stages 5 and 6. * 

Critics of cognitive moral development identify a number - 
of problems with the approach. Chief among these are the 
following. First, they argue that moral discussions can be 
repetitious and will bore students if used to excess. Second, 

they point out that everyone does notL accept the universality 

of the stages of thought, and they further argue that some of 
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the research about the stages is questionable. Third, tihey 
P">int to the difficulties of training typical classroom teachers 
unfamiliar with developmental psychology to conduct morai dis- 
cussions. Finally, they point | to the fact that few materiials* 
for either teachers or studenti have be^p published, althqugh 
many more will "appear in the fall of 197^. 
Alternative Educational Progran^s 

Alternative educational pr^graias ref^fer to the wide variety 
of free schools, schools-withinVschools , schemes for de-schooling 
society, and alternative educational programs within conventional 
school settings which have ^become popular ftince the end of World 
War II. These programs developed in resporise to critics of 
traditional education who argued \that conventional schools had 

, !j \ \ \ 

failed to meet the needs of many ^tudents. The problem was so 
severe, these critics argued, that, only a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of schooling could bring about the necessary reforms. 

Alternative educational programs are not exclusively 
foQused on values education or on citizenship education, of 
course. Yet values and citizenship play a large part in the 
goals, courses j and administrative arrangements of these 
programs. Leaders of many alternative schools^ hope to improve 
students' attitudes toward school, so that they will find the 
educational program interesting and worthwhile. They have used 
techniques such- as values clarification widely. But the major 
effect of these programs on values has been in 'the changes in 
organizational structure. Administrators and teachers give 
students in many alternative schools a genuine voice in 
decision-making ai)out ^matters such as school government, the 
curriculum, and the hiring and firing of teachers. These 
changes alter the relationships of faculty and admin is t-ration 
to students and-^give students the sort, of responsibilities 
that citizens in a democracy later face as full participants-. 
in civic life. . . . ' ' 

Many alternati-ve educational programs — as* Well as some 
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programs' within conv*?ntional educational settings — place 
students in positions of responsibility in the wider community. 
Students serve as interns in civic agencies, work on' jobs 
part of a work-study program, or take 'other parts of their 
educational programs outside the school "walls. Like the alter- 
native ed\)icationai programs within schools, these out-of-school 
programs change the hidden curriculum in dramatic ways, ar^ • 
these changes must affect "students* values. 

Critics of alternative education point to several short- 
comings. First, it applies, to only a small percentage of 
school students because it demands such far-reaching .changes 
in educational programs. Second, many alternative programs fail 
after a few years , primarily because they are poorly financed 
and supported or because key members of the staff "burn out." 
Third, many of the programs 'do, not stress basic skills, partly 
because students with a voice in curricular decision-making 
choose esoteric subjects to pursue at the expense of traditional 
reading, writing, mathematics, and citizenship skills. Finally, 
many attempts in alternative schools to share decision-making 
with students have failed, partly because many students do not 
want to take responsibility for tough decisions involving -peers. 

Values Programs and Citizenship Goals 
How do the four values programs described in the second 
section of this paper relate to the six citizenship goals de- 
scribed in the first part? What aspects of education for citi- 
zenship are unrelated to these four values programs? The third 
part of this papei? addresses these questions. 
Values Programs and Participatory Skills 

None of the four values programs discussed makes a serious 
a-ttempt to teach the first two participatory < skills, reading 
and writing. All four, of course, involve both -reading and , 
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writing exercises from time to time, but none majces improve- 
ment in these skills a major part of their goals. * On the other 
hand, all four stress listening and speaking skills when they 
are properly conducted. All* involve discussion and a con- 
siderable amount of student- to- student interaction. But the 
degree to which this requirement influences teachers to pay 
explicit attention to the improvement of speaking and listening 
skills is more a function of the individual teacher than of the 
values program involved. 

Two of the programs attempt to give students direct experi 
ence in taking part in meetings and in assuming leadership 
positions in organizations. Th€ participatory governments 
developed by proponents of cognitive moral development are ' 
organized around small group meetings which involve one staff 
member and a dozen or so students, and around town meetings 
which bring together all the staff and students in a unit 
(typically 60 or 70 persons) to conduct business. This type 
of organization provides direct experience with committees 
and the democratic process, but it does not help students 
learn about representative democracy. Some alternative educa- 
. tional programs alsc utilize the town-meeting format, and some 
set up representatives' systems. And a subset "of alternative 
programs gets at ways to influence decision-makers through pres- 
sure groups Or other forms of citizen action. 
, * In general, none of the values^education programs takes 
participatory skills seriously enough. Each has its own values 
focus and its own set of pedagogical techniques. All of them, 
however, can b^ Adapted to stress the development of participa- 
tory skills by creative teachers interested in citizenship 
education who haye the time and resources to think the problem 
through and to develop techniques designed to improve skills 
rather than only to utilize existing ones. The development 



of programs to improve participatory skills both within and 
separate from values programs would serve a vita^ educational 
need if funding were available. 
Values Programs and Intellectual Skills 

Three valu^s^educatioff programs have particular relevance 
for the development of intellectual skills: cognitive moral 
development, values analysis, and values clarification/ None 
of the three does a very good job. Intellectual skills such' 
as those previously described require full formal . operational 
thought on the Piageti^n scale. No values-education program 
tries expl-icitly to develop full formal operational thought 
in any systematic and rigorous way. But these three values 

' programs may facilitate the development of formal thought 
incidentally. All three ^k students to identify problems, 
to pose alternative solutibns, to trace the effects pf t}iese 
solutions, to gather data,\and to come to conclusions. This 
style of thinking differs radically from recitation and 
lecture, still the predominant teaching stymies in American . 
schools. , Perhaps ■ these values -programs will lead to more . 
formal thinking among school students, but we have no hard 
research data to support such a conclusion. 

A program of citizenship education o'ught to take this 
problem seriously. Doing so will require the development of 
entire curricula in many subjects* throughout ^he years of- 
schooling. Cognitive development must be made a primary rather 

"than- an "incidental goal and we .know surprisingly little 

' about ways to facilitate -the development of formal operational 
thought- Here the- society clearly needs money to. support 
research. ■ ^ 

In the meantime, values programs (such as values analysis) 

which assume that students can think in formal operational 
terms may have an incidental negative effect on self-esteem. 
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students wh-> cannot follow the arguments" in a session involving 
values analysis may correctly conclude that the^ cannot do the 
work their teachers demand,* leading to damaged self-esteem. 
Neither values clarification nor cognitive moral development 
faces this dangen/^o the same degree as does values aitalysis 
because the former two programs provide opportunities for 
reasonable responses^by students who think at either concrete 
operational or early formal operational thovlght. By doing so, 
they may incidentally facilitate the development of the thought 
patt'^ns which values analyzers presuppose. 

In general,, no values-education program makes an optimal 
contribution to the development of the intellectual skills 
demanded by full citizenship in a democratic society. But they 
probably do a better jpb in this area than recitation teaching 
or lecturing. . 

Values Programs and Knowledge 

None of the values programs speaks to th. Xinds of knowl- 
edge a^bout political, economic, and social affairs essential 
for a full undei?standing of the way in which our society func- 
tions. Non6 provides guidance about what aspects of the social 
sciences should be included in the school 'program* This failure 
alone sharply distinguishes values ^education from -citizenship 
education. 

One of the programs, cognitive moral development, does 
, speak to the knowledge issue, but in a different way than 
through the selection of content. Before persons can under- 
stand knowledge of our society meaningfully, they must reach 
at least Stage 4, and preferably Stage 5, on the Kohlberg scale. 
At Stage i*, persons have a full societal perspective, so that 
they are able to take the viewpoint of others far removed in 
space, time, or particular circumstances (Figure 2). This per- 
spective is a prerequisite to know^ledge of how the society 
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functions. • Similay^ly , at Stkge «4, thbught about civic or moral 
issues opens the way to an understanding of the function of law 
in the society that a thinker at Stage 3 cannot comprehend. 
Finally, since persons define concepts such as law or justice ^ 
in stage-relawed terms, they must reach Stage 4 thought in order 
to be able to acquire knowledge of the definition of concepts 
which will accord with the definitions used by social scientists. 

Figure~5 [ ~ ^ 
' Levels and Stages of Perspective-Taking „ 

THE PRECONVENTIONAL LEVEL (Stages 1 and 2) 

At this level, persons have the perspective of isolated 

individuals rather than of those who belong to a group or 

social fsystem. j;iii8^ level has the following two stages: 

Stage 1 J 

At this stage, persons focus only on their )awn interests 
and do •'nS^: think of 'themselves as persons with responsibilities 
to others or as persons who belong to^a group. 

Stage 2 . ^, „ ' 

At tbis stage, persons still want to serve their own^ 
interests but are able to^nticipate another person's reactions. 
Here there Is wil'lingness to make a deal to get what one wants. 

THE CONVENTIONAL LEVEL J Stages 3 and U> 

At this level, p4«;sons assume the perspective of members 
of a group or of a society. This level has the following two 
stages: ' i . 

Stage 3 * ' . 

At Stage 3 , persons can see things from the point of view 
of , shared relationships, such as caring, trust, and .respect, , 
between two or' more individuals who know each other. 
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Figure 2 (cont'd) 

Stage H 

Here persons can take the paifxinff viev^ of members of a 
social sy&tem or ._of--society as a whole. Persons are able to 
s^e_a- -situation through the eyes of many actors, including 
persons in the society whom they do not know» 

• * - 

THE PRINCIPLED LEVEL (Stages 5 and 6) 

At this level, the perspective-ds prior to society. It 
is the perspective of individuals who have made the moral 
commitments on which a good society must be based. This per- 
spective establishes standards by which a particular society 
may be judged and by which persons may rationally commit them- 
selves to societal membership. This level also has two stages, 
but the distinctions between them are subtle ones which ddi not 
affect work in the schools. . » 



All four of the values programs teach knowledge incidentally 
They teach facts, generalizations, and concepts. They also teach 
knowledge of a process of thought and of decision-making. But 
citizenship education is far too vital a matter for American 
society to be left to t^he mercy of incidental knowledge. We 
need funds to help scholars identify knowledge essential for 
citizenship and funds to help us learn how to facilitate the 
development of higher stages of thought about civic and moral 
problems . 

Values Programs and Personal Development 

Of the four values program's discussed in this paper, values 
clarification offers the most promise for personal development. 
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Many values-clarification exercises mix together questions 
involving moral issues, issues of personal preference, and 
public-policy problems with techniques for improving self- 
knowledge dnd enhancing self-esteem. With careful editing — 
which the proponents of value's clarification recommend in 
theilr'Sooks — exercises can be developed which contribute to 
a single goal such as self-knowledge. Many students seldom 
articulate their judgments about what they thin-k, because no 
one asks" them to do so. Nor are they sometimes able to list 
their best qualities or to explain clearly why they think 
themselves worthy. Values-clarification exercises can help 
them gain self-knowledge and learn to recognize their strengths 
and weaknesses. We should support programs of personal develop- 
ment based partly on values clarification and designed speci- 
fically to enhance self-knowledge and self-esteem. 

Self-discovery can also take place as incidental learning 
in the other three forms of values education discussed in this 
paper. Properly led, so that discussions focus around the' con- 
tributions of students, moral discussions can leave students ^ 
feeling that they have made a significant contribution to a 
class by making a comment which their teacher or peers pxcked 
up as a focal point for discussion. Students who think at 
full formal operational thought can have similar experiences 
in values-analysis classes. Both the participatory governments 
advocated as a part of moral-development programs, and the 
governmental structures and close relationship with faculty 
which mark the climate of many alternative schools, can also 
contribute to self-esteem and self-knowledge. 

''^ None of the four values programs contributes significantly 
to the third dimension of personal development — identification 
with 'one's family, peer group, racial,j>r ethnic group, reli- 
gious tradition, nation,- and the (i^ramon heritage of humankind. 



This identification can be fostered by encouraging students 
to write family, ethnic, religious, or community histories and 
by making such topics the core of experiences in parts oJ' 
history courses. Personal identification should form a key 
part of citizenship education in a period" in 'our' history when 
so many are alienated from the government and the society ^ 
which it represents. Educators need support in this endeavor. 
Values Programs and the Development of Democratic Values ^ 

Of the four values programs, cognitive moral development 
has the best claim as a system which helps to develop speci* 
fically democratic values based on principles enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution :. justice, 
the dignity and worth of the individual, equality, liberty com- 
mensurate with the equal liberty of all others, and the greatest 
good for the greatest numbej^T^These principles undergird 
thought at Stages 5 and 6 on the Kohlberg scal^e. Students 
choose these principles to guide their thought only after they 
have passed successively thzxjugh each of the earlier stages 
on the scale. Few high school students ever reach Stage 5; 
they leave school thinking primarily at Stage U or Stage 3 — 

« 

the *two stages which also characterize the thought patterns of 
most American adults. Many educators would be delighted if 
all students could be brought to Stage 4 thought, a stage which . 
stresses societal maintenance through obeying the laws which 
all of us have made through the democratic process as the most 
reas'onable way to secure liberty and freedom. We need support 
in order to launch programs directed toward this goad. 

Values clarification accepts the relativity of values. So 
long as values have been derived through the seven-step process 

m 

described by values clarifiers, one value is as good as another. 
It is possible, theoretically, for persons to choose undemocratic 
values as the end result of the seven-step process. But if 



Mciny values-clarification e^eercises mix together questions . 
involving moral issues, issues of personal preference, and 
public-policy problems with 'techniques for improving self- 
knowledge and enhancing self-esteem. With careful editing — 
which the proponents of values clarification recommend in 
their books — exercises can be developed which contribute to 
a single goal such as self-knowledge. Many students seldom 
articulate their judgments about what they think, because no 
one asks them to do so. Nor are they sometimes able to list 
their best qualities or to explain clearly why they think 
themselves worthy. Values-clarification exercises can help 
them gain self-knowledge and learn to recognize their strengths 
and weaknesses. We should support progi^ams of personal develop- 
ment based partly on values clarification and designed speci- ■ 
ficaliy to enhance self-knowledge and self-esteem. 

Self-discovery can also take place as incidental learning 
in the other three forms of values education discussed in this 
paper. Properly led, so that discussions focus around the con- 
tributions of students, moral discussions can leave students 
feeling that they have made a significant contribution to a 
class by making a comment which their teacher or peers picked 
up as a focal point- for discussion- Students who think at 
full formal operational thought can have similar experiences 
in values-analysis classes.^ Both the participatory governments 
advocated as a part of moral-development programs, and the 
governmental structures and close relationship with faculty 
which mark the climate of many alternative schools, can also 
contribute to self-esteem and self-knowledge. 

None of the four values programs contributes significantly 
to the third dimension bf personal development — identification 
with one's family, peer group, racial or ethnic group, reli- 
g'ious tradition, nation, andjthe common heritage of humankind. 
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This identification can be fostered by encouraging students / 

to write family, ethnic, religious, or community histories and 

by making such topics the core of experiences in parts ol 

history courses. Personal identification should form a key - 

part of citizenship education in a period in our history when 

so many are alienated from the government and the society * - 

which it represents. Educators ne^d sypport in thi6 endeavor. 

Values Programs and the Development of' Democratic Values 1 

Of the four values programs, cognitive moral development 
has the best claim as a system which helps to develop speci- f- 
fically democratic valued based on principles enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution ; justice, 
the dignity and worth of the individual, equality, liberty com- 
mensurate with the equal liberty of' all others, and the greatest 
good for the greatest number. These pr^J^iples undergird 
thought at Stages 5 and 6 ^n the Kohlberg soale. Students 
choose these principles to guide their thought only- after they 
have passed successively through eaqh of the earlier stages 
on the scale. Few high school students ever reach Stage 5; 
they leave school thinking primarily at Stage 4 or Stage 3 
the two stages which also characterize the thought patterns of 
most American adults. Many educators would be delighted if 
all students could be brought to Stage 4 thought, a stage which 
stresses societal maintenance through obeying the laws which 
all of us have made through the democratic process as the most 
reasonable way to secure liberty and freedom. We need support 
in order to launch programs directed toward this goad. 

Values clarification accepts the relativity of values. So 
long as values have been derived through the seven-step process 
described by values clarifiers, one value is as good as another. 
It is possible, theoretically, for persons to choose undemocratic 
values as the end result of the seven-step process. But if : ' 
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values clarifiers would stress personal development and elim- 
inate moral issues from their exercises, they would sidestep 
the values-relativity issue. , 

Values analys^is does not focus so much on the development 
of values as it does on the role of values in per&onal decisioh- 
making. As persons examine values in the process of making, 
decisions, however, they are exposed to new values positions 
which may cause their values to. change. If they do change in 
a more democratic direction, the change represents incidental 
learning. It would be useful to learn whether values-analysis 
exercises produce stage-change on the Kohlberg scale. Funds 
are required to generate this laiowledge. 

Participating in community meetings, either in alternative 
schools or as a part of a program in cognitive moral development 
centered on a participatory governmental structure, should pro- 
mote the development of democratic values through the hidden 
curriculum. Students • learn about equality and about the dignity 
and worth of the individual because ^ach person, staff member 
and. student alike, has equal rights and casts one vote in 
decisions. They search for just solutions to the everyday prob- 
lems of the school so that justice may become a part of their 
thinking. They learn that to achieve- personal freedom, they 
must recognize . the equal freedom of the other members of the 
community. Finally, the principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number plays a large part in the deliberations of stu- 
dents in community meetings. 

Developing democratic values will not necessarily lead to 
a greater amount of moral action, however. Belief is one thing, 
action another. Several variables in addition to one's values 
influence how one acts in a particular situation — whether a 
moral issue is clear, whether one acts alone or in concert with 
others, whether there is situational stress, and whether one 
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has a strong enoiigh ego to act on principles even when others 
act in different ways. The belief that new programs of moral 
or values education will automatically affect behavior in such 
a wa"V as to prevent future race riots, Vietnams, or Watergates 
has no research basis in the social sciences. Improving -c it i- 
zenship in- a democracy will require much more than spending a 
little more money for values-education programs in the schools — 
althougb^ such an expenditure would help. For example, additional 
funding would help us to learn mor§ about the relationship of 
thought and action. 

Values Programs and Citizenship Action 

The- most widespread and effective programs of citizenship 
action are not part of the four values programs discussed in 
this paper. Instead, they are programs specifically designed 
to foster good citizenship and to make education more relevant 
to students by relating it to work experience or to community 
action. Some of these action projects might be improved if 
they utilized ideas from the values projects. Clearly, citizen 
action and values education are^ complementary programs which 
should reinforce each other. Several proposed citizenship- 
action programs have been unable to obtain adequate funding. 
They should be funded if the society expects to make progress 
in this promising direction., 

Organizing Programs of Citizenship Education 
In this paper I have suggested a number of areas where 
funding is required in both values education and citizenship- 
education. Other members of the profession would probably 
suggest different or additional funding needs for specific 
research or intervention efforts. At the same time that these 
separate efforts are taking place, the society should establish 
several centers, each authorized to develop a full program of 
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citizen'ship education. These comprehensive citizenship-educa-^ 
tion programs should have six interrelated elements. 

First, they should extend over jn^ny years of schooling. 
Students attain the six sets of goals specified in this paper 
slowljpj No minicdurse, no one-semester course, no 1-year 
coiirse will do the job. Instead, citizefis^hip objectives must 
be worked into the entire curriculum throughout the full range 
of schooling if the society expects to reacU" these goals to 
the greatest possible degree. 

Second, a comprehensive program of citizenship education 
must extend well beyond the social studies courses, the tradi- 
tional home of civic education. Every discipline in the school 
can enhance personal development. Every discipline can facili- 
tate the ""development of formal operational thought. The entire 
instructional staff can make participatory skills an explicit 
curriculum goal. Reading teachers and writing teachers can 
also play a vital role ^ Citizenship education is far too vital 
a matter to be left exclusively in the realm of the twelfth- 
grade government course. 

Third, a comprehensive program of citizenship education . . 
must change the hidden curriculum as well as the overt curric- 
ulum. The hidden curriculum involves all the instructional 
and administrative arrangements from which students learn in • 
school. These arrangements include the ways in which teachers 
conduct classes ; the ways in which teachers and administrators 
use their power to sanction or praise; and the ways in which 
the sheer size of large , impersonal schools affect student 
learning. In many schools , the hidden curriculum denies what 
the students. learn in their formal classes. Student governments 
lack the power that elected bodies possess (according to the 
civics textbooks). School rules are made autocratically in- 
stead of through the democratic process studied in government 
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class. These conditions .emphasize the importance of change * 
in school-governance structures if full programs of citizenship 
preparation are to succeed. 

Fourth, a comprehensive program of citizenship education 
must include an intensive, long-terra teacher- preparation pro- 
gram. Traditional teachers will have much to learn — and to 
unlearn — in order to become effective, citizenship educators, 

f 

They must learn to encompass new objectives in their traditional 
lists of goals. They must assimilat^ new teaching techniques. 

« 

They must absorb a new philosophy ba<bed on research which man^ 
teachers know next to nothing about ^ And they must learn to 
relinquish some of their traditional power to community meetings 
where each person — teacher and student alike — has one vote. 
These requirements suggest in-service work extending over several 
years as comprehensive citizenship-education programs evolve, 
and they suggest programs which cyt across department lines and 
include teachers, counselors, administrators, and parents. 

Fifth, a comprehensive citizenship-education program 
requires new curricular materials organized for citizenship 
goals, particularly in social studies and English.. These new 
materials should provide sequential and cumulative learning 
experiences throughout the student's schooj. career. Although 
these- curricula do not now exist, a psychological, philosophi- 
cal, and educational rationale for them is at hand. In addi- 
tion, a large number of curriculum -artifacts developed by the < 
curriculum projects of the 19608 and 1970s can be adapted to • 
the needs of citizenship education^ 

Finally, a comprehensive program of citizenship education 
must be evaluated carefully. This evailuation should extend to 
all six sets of goals outlined in the first section of this 
paper. A truly comprehensive evaluation will follow samples 
of students well beyond their high school careers. Citizenship 
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education can be proclaimed successful only if the students 
who participate in it become more effective citizens than those 
who do not. 
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